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THE STAGNATION OF THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 

Under this striking title the Outlook discussed in its issue of May 8 
the present training provided by American theological seminaries for 
students preparing for the ministry. The discussion was a very 
fair one, bringing out the fact that nearly half the seminaries have 
done little to modernize their courses of study; but, on the other 
hand, showing that an increasing number of the seminaries are keenly 
alive to the modern demands for an efficient ministry, and are supply- 
ing opportunities for social studies and for practical training. 

THE IDEAL OF THE EFFICIENT MINISTRY 

What, then, is an efficient ministry ? It used to be said in England 
that one great value of the ministry of the Established Church was 
that it insured the presence of at least one gentleman of culture in 
the community. At the opposite extreme we are loudly told that an 
efficient ministry is that which can produce results — churches built, 
souls saved, members gathered, missionary funds collected. A man 
who can "bring things to pass" is the demand. In his notable con 
tribution to this subject, The Educational Ideal in the Ministry, Presi- 
dent Faunce has laid out the work of the minister as that of a man 
who shall interpret to the members of his congregation the meaning 
of the age in which they live, shall lead them to right conceptions of 
duty, shall instruct them from the Scriptures, and shall organize his 
church as an educational force in which childhood, youth, maturity, 
and age shall reach the highest development of personality in social 
living. It is evident that the task of the minister is social and educa- 
tional, and, because it is these, it is in the deepest sense spiritual. 
The minister is a man who knows God, and knows life, and knows 
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social duty, is a prophet with a message, and a teacher with a way of 
progress. For such a ministry it is the task of the theological seminary 
to prepare men. 

THE COLLEGE PREPARATION 

But it is idle to throw the whole onus on the theological seminary. 
It lies first on the college. The leading theological seminaries must 
demand of the men who come to them that they have first the college 
training. This is not a mediaeval insistence on scholarship as 
the prime need of the minister. On the contrary, it is dictated by 
the most modern interest. The fundamental studies for any minister 
are biology, upon which all our interpretation of life is founded; 
anthropology, that we may know something of primitive man in order 
to understand present man; psychology, the basis of all teaching and 
of the influence of man upon man; economics and sociology, the very 
studies for which the critics of the theological seminaries are pleading; 
history, for no man can understand the present apart from the past; 
the English language and literature, that one may know the tongue 
in which he is to speak to his fellow-men; public speaking, that he 
may be effective in the delivery of his message. To these might be 
added the elements of the English Bible which every college ought 
to teach. The modern theological seminary, sensitive to the needs 
of the ministry, will tell the student to take a college course rather 
than a seminary course if he cannot take both. The seminary has 
the right to demand of the college that it shall furnish this preparation. 

No mention has been made of Latin or Greek. These subjects 
ought to be optional. Of high cultural value as they undoubtedly 
are, and indispensable as they are to theological scholarship, it is a 
question whether they ought to be demanded of the theological 
student. There is a growing demand for this reform. Today Latin 
and Greek are generally required, biology, psychology, and economics 
are recommended. It is probable that there must be a reversal of 
the emphasis. 

THE TASK OF THE SEMINARY 

In those seminaries which are connected with universities the 
course outlined above, together with other literary, scientific, and 
philosophical studies, may be taken in three years, the remaining 
year for the Bachelor's degree being devoted to professional study. 
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What are then the professional studies? Here we reach the vital 
point in the criticism of ministerial training. Every seminary puts 
to the front theology, Old Testament, New Testament, church history, 
and homiletics. These are the standard studies as they have come 
down from the mediaeval system. And it is easy to wax witty in 
discussing them. Theology is a weary study of ancient creeds. Old 
Testament is the painful acquisition of a Semitic language, which 
neither the modern Semite or anybody else makes use of, while the 
study of the history is concerned with the Jebusites and Amalekites 
who have been a long time dead. The New Testament is written 
in a dead language, and is chiefly concerned with apocalyptic mes- 
sianism, which has as much relation to the needs of today as the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy to the modern weather bureau. 
Church history is the study of exploded heresies. And homiletics 
is the process of building a sermon, which nobody cares to hear, on 
the basis of first, secondly, and thirdly. 

Perhaps the caricature is not altogether unjustified, but a subject 
of study is not disqualified because it is old. We cannot provide an 
efficient ministry by confining our attention to the things that have 
happened since the twentieth century was born. We cannot make 
the newspaper our textbook. As a matter of fact, modernization 
is needed in the instruction quite as much as in the curriculum. In 
the hands of skilled men these old subjects are, all of them, of a most 
vitally social character. Theology is concerned with the religious 
experience of the common man as a member of the society in which 
he must find the spiritual values of life. The Bible studied by the 
historical method may be the best possible inspiration to social activity. 
The Old Testament, two-thirds of which is prophetic literature, is 
a collection of writings of men whose religion was the passion of social 
righteousness; and the modern expounder of the Old Testament finds 
himself continually more sensitive to the meaning of the social situa- 
tion of the present day. The teacher of the New Testament feels the 
significance of the spirit of Jesus for the social needs of our time, and 
lays emphasis upon his social teaching, upon himself as the exemplar 
of the social man, and upon the kingdom of God as a social ideal. 
Church history is the study of the most significant social institution 
of the Christian centuries with reference to its social significance at 
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the present time. And homiletics, if only the college training of 
the student may relieve the teacher of elementary work in English 
composition, is concerned with helping the preacher to present his 
ethical and social message with a religious fervor that shall be effective 
for the great needs of modern life. 

REFORMS IN THE CURRICULUM 

In many of the leading theological seminaries the study of Hebrew 
is no longer required. And wherever it has ceased to be required, 
it has ceased to be of interest, except to those who are preparing to 
be theological scholars. The majority of seminaries still hold to the 
Hebrew requirement for the divinity degree. But the ordinary stu- 
dent obtains a mere smattering of Hebrew, which he soon forgets, 
and his time would be far more profitably employed in the study of 
the riches of the Hebrew literature. This reform is inevitable. 

It is a very serious question whether Greek should not follow 
Hebrew. Of course if the student has already studied the subject 
in college, he is able to read his New Testament in Greek without 
difficulty and with much advantage. But the seminary cannot pre- 
suppose the classical course. There are many men, who may become 
most efficient ministers, who are not attracted by the severe linguistic 
discipline of that course. Moreover, as indicated above, there are 
scientific and social studies which are essential in the college years. 

The student of literary tastes will probably always desire to be able 
to read his New Testament in the original, but the seminary instruc- 
tion which is designed to prepare ministers may be based on the Eng- 
lish translations. The professor should, of course, be a Greek scholar, 
and the classical students will have the advantage of the larger exegeti- 
cal opportunity afforded by their linguistic training. But the courses 
should be directed to the ordinary student, who will attend them not 
on sufferance, but of right. It is a question whether it is reasonable 
to require a mature man and college graduate who desires to prepare 
himself for the Christian ministry to undertake the schoolboy task 
of learning the Greek grammar. 

THE PRACTICAL STUDIES 

The conventional studies are not to be abandoned, but to be 
modernized. In the process some time can be saved, and the prac- 
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tical studies of religious education and sociology can receive due con- 
sideration. These are new subjects in the theological curriculum. 
They have equal rank with the older studies in only a few progressive 
seminaries. As the Outlook investigation revealed, they are obtaining 
recognition in the majority of the seminaries. They are to be of 
increasing significance. The contention that these subjects cannot 
be relegated to the colleges is entirely justified. The college should 
give the necessary introductory courses in psychology, economics, 
and sociology. But the work in genetic psychology, principles of 
education, psychology of religion, Sunday-school curriculum, expres- 
sional activities of youth, the institution of the family, charities and 
philanthropy, rural communities, industrial communities, the rela- 
tion of the church to the social problems of today — all this is the duty 
of the seminary. And the practical minister, who is to conduct a 
modern church which shall be an educational and social power in its 
community, must devote not less than a year of study to these practical 
subjects. Wherever the flexibility of the curriculum has afforded 
the students a choice in the matter without loss of scholarly standing, 
their own instincts have led them to give a large portion of time to 
these studies. 

students' practical work 

The most needed development in the theological seminary is a 
provision for the student to be more efficiently trained for the actual 
work that he will have to do. The custom that has prevailed of 
allowing the students to go out to preach at the small churches, where 
they have no direction either in the pulpit or in the pastoral work, 
is very unfortunate. Every seminary ought to have an affiliation 
with one or more strong churches engaged in an aggressive social 
work. Under expert direction, the students should spend at least 
two years in teaching, organizing and conducting boys' and men's 
clubs, studying the social conditions of the neighborhood, ministering 
in various pastoral offices, and preaching with proper opportunity 
of preparation and of advice. This is professional service for which 
remuneration may rightly be given, and the vexed question of minis- 
terial aid may thus be settled on a rational basis. 



